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STA1EMS1TT  GIVEN  BY   JUWSB  WILLS    TO 
CHARLES  M.    McCURDY,    ABOUT   1890 


[  .    resident  of  the  Soldiers'  National  ' 

-,.:>    :     -.  organized  the  Associate   i 

the  I    J. 

I  had  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  for  the  dedication    >f 
pyj    and  it  was  on  my  official  invitation  that  President  Line 
p,  +  .._:.^„   ™   +.w.  r^a^i^m-  fidivaTui  Rvfirfltt,    '.•.'::■■    :   I 

deliver  the  oration,  prece    !  d   the  President  several  daj 
guest  I  also  invited  the  President  to  my  house  and  hi    »rrw 

•-the  evening  of  the  18th  of  Noveml  jbs    1863. 

the  ev  1  Li      In  the  parlors  he  retired  to  his  room  his  t 

Servant,  William,  with  him.  Between  nine  and  ton  o'clock 

rent  his  servant  to  request  me  to  come  to  his  room.         1  went  an 

h  paper  prepared  to 'write,  and  he  said  that  he  had  just 
to  put  upon  paper  a  few  thoughts  for  the  to-morrow's  exercises,  and  lad 
at  for  me  to  ascertain  what  part  ho  was  to  take  in  the~:    and  wha  :  was 
expected  of  him.  After  a  full  Latt  on  the  sutler  1   left  him.         XU.: 

5i9*en  O'clock  he   sent  for  me  again,  and  when  I  went  to  his  room  he  had  I 
same  paper  in  his  hand,   and  asked  me  if  he  could  see  Mr.   Seward, 
himMr.    Seward  was  staying  with  my  nisighbor,  next  -door,   and   I   , 

Lng  him  over  He  said  KKo,   I'U  go  and   see"  hii  He   .  and 

vent  (rith  him  and  Mr     Lincoln  carried  the  par:-.-  '      «     ad  wittan 

his  speech  with  him,  we  found  if.   Seward  and   E  1« 

hirri  In  less  than  half  an  hoar  Mi".   Lincoln  ret 

Lnbis  hand.         The  next  day  I   sat L  him  on  the    pie    f. 
j^his  address,  »h  become    bg   ,rtal,   and  ho  read  it  i 

Paper  on  wh    shTh  '■  him  wr  L1      ,      It  the  nisht  before. 

'     adeacopyof  it, of  which  I  have  a- 1^  simile   and  have 
,:    taken  There  are  but  two  or  jU 

ken  by  tl  /  stenographers  on  the  d*y  it    ms  read   from  the  pt^ti 
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Lincoln's   GottVSDUre     Ad'trosx. 

In  the  February  Century,  Mr.  John  <;.  Nlco- 
lay,  who  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  secre- 
tary, gives  an  account  of  how  the  famous  ad- 
dress at  Gettysburg  was  written.     He  says: 

There  Is  no  decisive  record  of  when  Mr. 
I  into! n  wrote  the  flr-t  sentences  of  his  pro- 
posed address.  lie  probably  followed  his 
habit  in  such  matters,  using  great  de- 
liberation In  arranging  hla  thoughts,  and 
molding  his  phrases  mentally,  waiting  10  re- 
duce i  hem  to  writing  unlLl  they  had  taken 
sal  sfactory  form.  S)f 

There  was  much  greater  necessity  for  such 
precaution  in  this  case, because  the  invitation 
hat  the  address  of  dedication  should 
only  bo  "a  lew  appropriate  remarks."  Brev- 
ity in  speech  and  writing  was  one  of  Lincoln's 
marked  characteristics;  but  In  this  instance 
there  existed  two  other  motives  calculated  to 
jslron:.'ly  support  his  natural  Inclination.  Una 
i  hat  Mr.  Everett  would  oe  ciulte  certain 
to  mai;o  a  loir;  address;  the  oilier,  the  want  ol 
opportunity  even  lo  think  leisurely  about 
what  he  might  desire  to  say.  All  Una  stiongly 
confirms  Um  correctness  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Hon.  James  speed  In  an  Inter- 
view primed  in  the  Louisville  Commercial  Id 
November,  1879.  that  the  President  told  him 
that  "the  day  before  he  left  Washington  he 
found  time  to  write  about  half  of  his 
speech."     •    *    * 

it  was  alter  the  breakfast  hour  on  the  morn- 
ingof  the  19th  that  the  writer,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
private  secretary,  went  to  iho  upper  room  in 
the  house  of  Mr,  Wills  |at  Gettysburg]  which 
Mr.  l  lncoln  occupied,  10  report  for  duty,  and 
remained  with  the  1  resident  while  hi  finish- 
ed writing  the  Gettysburg  address,  during 
the  short  leisure  he  could  utilize  for  this  pin- 
pose  b  fore  being  cal  ed  to  take  his  i  lace  la 
the  procession,  which  wa-.  announced  on  the 
programme  to  move  promptly  at  10  o'clock. 
'1  here  Is  neither  record,  evidence  nor  well- 
founded  tradition  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  any 
writing  or  made  any  notes  on  the  journey  be- 
tween Washington  and  Gettysburg.  'I  ne 
train  consisted  oi  four  passenger  coaches, 
and  either  composition  or  writing  would  have 
be  n  extremely  troublesome  amid  all  tha 
movement,  t  e  noise,  the  conversation,  trm 
greetincs  and  the  questionings  which  ordi- 
nary courtesy  required  him  to  undergo  in 
theso  Surroundings,  but  still  worse  would 
have  been  the  rockings  and  joltings  of  tha 
train,  rendering  writing  virtually  impossible. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  carriad  In  his  poek  t  iho  auto- 
graph  manuscript  of  so  mucu  of  h)3  address 
as  he  had  written  at  Washington  the  day 
I  before.  It  fills  one  nage  of  the  letter  paper 
at  that  time  habitually  used  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  containing  the  plainly  printed 
blank  heading,  both  paper  and  print  giving 
convincing  testimony,  to  the  simple  and 
economical  busines  methods  then,  prevailing 
iu  the  White  House. 

This  portion  oi'  the  manuscript  begins  with. 
the  line  "Four  score  and  seven  years  ago," 
and  ends  "It  is  rather  for  us  the  living,"  etc. 
The  whole  of  this  first  pa  e— nineteen  lines- 
is  written  in  ink  in  the  President's  strong, 
clear  hand,  without  blot  or  erasure,  and  the 
last  1  nc  is  in  the  following  form:  "Itis  rather 
for  us  the  living  to  stand  here,"  the  last 
three  words  being,  like  the  rest,  in  ink. 
From  the  fact  that  his  sentence  is  in- 
comulete  we  may  Infer  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  it  in  Washington  the  remain- 
dor  of  the  sentence  was  also  written  in 
Ink  on  another  piece  of  paper.  P.ut  when,  at 
Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremonies, 
Mr.  Lincoln  nnished  his  manuscript,  he  used 
a  lead  pencil,  with  which  ho  ciossed  out  tho 
last  three  words  of  the  first  page,  and  wrote 
above  them  in  pencil  "wo  here  be  dedica," 
at  which  point  ho  took  up  a  new  halt  sheet  of 
paper— not  while  letter-paper  as  before,  but 
a  bluish-gray  foolscap  or  large  sl/c  with  wide 
lines,  habitually  used  by  him  for  long  or  for- 
mal documents,  and  on  this  he  wrote,  all  in 
pencil,  the  r  mainder  of  the  word,  and  of  the 
first  draft  of  the  address,  comprising  a  total 
of  nine  lines  and  a  hall.  The  time  occupied 
in  this  final  writing  was  probably  about  an 
hour. 
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Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 

Numerous  stories  have  been  told  of 
how  Lincoln  prepared  the  short  ad- 
dress delivered  at  Gettysburg,  which 
seems  to  have  made  not  much  impres- 
sion upon  those  who  were  present  and 
heard  it,  but  which  has  come  down 
through  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  of  English  lit- 
erature. 

On  the  same  day  that  Lincoln 
spoke,  the  address  of  the  occasion  was 
delivered  by  Edward  Everett,  one  of 
the  most  popular  orators  of  his  time. 
His  address  was  quite  lengthy,  and 
had  been  carefully  prepared.  After 
it  had  been  heard;  President  Lincoln 
was  introduced  and  made  in  a  few 
minutes  the  short  address  that  ranges 
in  the  highest  place  in  lists  of  the 
gems  of  literature.     /•  7-^J'/'^ 

Edward  Everett  was  a  scholar,  a 
student,  a  man  of  culture  ,and  it  is 
possible  that  what  he  said  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  those  who 
heard  it.  Lincoln  was  a  self-educat- 
ed man,  enjoyed  none  of  the  advan- 
tages of  school  education  in  the  days 
of  his  youth,  never  attended  a  col- 
lege a  day  in  his  life.  But  he  had 
learned  in  nature's  school,  and  lived 
in  a  time  when  it  was  literally  true 
that  out  of  the  heart  came  impressive 
speech. 

The  latest  story  relating  to  how 
Lincoln  prepared  himself  for  saying 
what  he  did,  is  told  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Philidelphia  Ledger,  and 
it  carries  on  its  evidence  of  truth.  As 
told  by  the  correspondent,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party,  upon  arriving  at 
Gettysburg,  was  taken  to  the  palat- 
ial home  of  Judge  David  Wills,  where 
a  reception  was  held.  After  the  re- 
ception had  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  the  President  called  to  Judge 
Wills,  and  asked  to  be  shown  to  a 
private  room  and  to  be  furnished  with 
pen,  ink  and  paper. 

After  be  had  been  in  the  room 
something"  like  an  hour,  he  came  out 
with  a  few  sheets  of  paper  in  his  hand 
which  he  folded  and  put  in  the  side 
pocket  of  his  Prince  Albert  coat.  On 
these  sheets  was  the  address.  It  has 
been  told  that  he  wrote  the  address 
on  a  few  sheets  of  brown  paper,  while 
on  the  train  on  his  way  from  Wash- 
ington to  Gettysburg.  That  may  have 
been,  but  what  he  wrote  may  have 
been  but  notes. 

In  any  event  what  he  said  was 
from  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  and 
whife  it  may  have  been  lacking  in 
the  arts  of  oratory,  and  for  that  reas- 
on have  failed  to  make  instant  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  those 
present,  in  comparison  with  the  fin- 
ished sentences  and  the  cadence  of 
voice,  of  Mr.  Everett's  oration,  it 
grew  with  time  and  thought,  until 
now,  at  this  time,  it  is  being  read  on 
more  public  occasions  than  anything 
else  in  the  language. 


In  the  two  inaugural  ad<i 
livered  by  President  Lincoln,  there 
-ntences  that  will  live  through- 
out the  coming  year.-.  Others  there 
have  been  who  made  deeper  impre  - 
sion  upon  the  audiences  they  have  ad- 
dressed than  Lincoln  did,  but  not  one 
of  them  has  left  anything  that  will 
be  treasured  longer  and  by  more  peo- 
ple than  some  of  the  public  utter- 
ances of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was 
not  a  college  man,  but  he  was  a  stu- 
dent of  the  human  mind  and  of  the 
human  heart,  and  without  effort,  ap- 
parently, and  without  realizing  it 
himself,  he  won  for  himself  immorta' 
fame. 
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LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS: 
fc  THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  ITS  DELIVERY 

Partly  Written  in  Washington,  It  Was  Finished  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Morning  of  the  Day  of  Dedication. 


Assertion  That  It  Was  Composed  During  Train  Ride  to  the  Battle- 
l  field  Refuted — Some  Unfounded  Versions. 


BY  WILLIAM   WEBSTER   ELLSWORTH. 

To-day  is  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  ceme- 
tery  and  of  the  delivery  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  what  has  gone  down  into 
history  us  the  most  perfect  address  of 
Its  kind  over  delivered  in  the  Engllsh- 
■speaking  world. 

There  are  many  stories  dealing  with 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  the 
address,  varying  from  the  assertion 
that  it  was  the  product  of  many  days 
meditation  to  the  statement  that  it  was 
composed  amid  the  talk  and  confusion 
T the  train  ride  to  the  battle  groumL 
To  ascertain  the  facts  one  has  only  to 
co  back  to  the  story  told  by  John  ^- 
Nlcolay      Lincoln's     faithful  secretary, 

S  close  to  the  president    n  every 
working    hour   of   every     working    day 
7rom  aViod  beginning  after  Ms  «* 
nation    and   before     ^s   jjgg^  J 
Ws  death.     Mr.  Nicolay  &  {or 

February0  ?8M ^supplementing  the 
S5^ which  he  and  Mr.  Hay  wrote 
together  and  which  had  appeared  ser 

Mr.  Lincoln  I»  Invited. 

T«-    J,.,    David   Wills    of    Gettysburg 

It    was    Da™  tlon    of   a    na- 

Who    suggested    th0,.C"     ttle  fleld.  The 

ii0M\CTJSseT  and  ^"preliminary 
ground  puicnaseu    •*  d   Everett 

arrangements     made    J*™^   and 

S?  ff&S    wal  The  day  Bet  for  the 
7™      Rut  as  Mr.   Everett  had  en- 

invitation   to   take     part     In   the   cer 

"if  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
clven  only  two  weeks  in  which  to  pre 
pLrfhis  speech    but  there  w-^g 

president  might  say  wom?  dou™^9ebe 
of  tho  customary  perfunctory  natuie. 
President    Vetoes    Haste. 

It  was  not  certain  that  the  president 
could  go  to  Gettysburg  at  all  and  up  to 
two  days  before  the  ceremonies  no 
fleflnlte  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  Journey,  although  the  cabinet 
had  been  invited.  Late  on  Nov.  17  Mr 
Stanton  sent  to  Mr  Lincoln  a  note 
Haying  that  the  train  was  to  leave 
Washington  for  Gettysburg  at  o  a  m. 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  dedica- 
tion, returning  that  same  evening,  but 
Mr  Lincoln  notified  Mr.  Stanton  that 
tho  arrangement  did  not  please  him. 
"I  do  not  wish  to  so  go  that  by  tho 
slightest  accident  we  fail  entirely;  and 
at  the  best,  the  whole  to  be  a  mere 
breathless  running  of  the- gauntlet.  It 
was  then  arranged  that  the  special 
tvaln  should  leavo  Washington  at  noon 
on  the  18th. 

Mr.  Nicolay  says  thero  la  no  decisive 
record  of  when  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the 
first  sentences  of  the  address,  but  he 
thinks  that  he  molded  his  phrases  men- 
tally, as  was  his  habit,  waiting  to  re- 
duce them  to  writing  when  they  had 
taken  satisfactory  form.  Now  we  will 
call  in  Noah  Brooks,  a  newspaper  man 
and  writer  of  books,  who  was  close  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  time  and  who.  in  all 


probability,  would  have  become  his 
private  secretary  later  when,  in  the 
second  administration,  Mr.  Nicolay  and 
Mr.  Hay  might  advance  to  higher  of- 
fice. The  assassination  prevented  this. 
Mr.  Brooks  tells  us  that  one  November 
Sunday  he  had  an  appointment  to  go 
with  President  Lincoln  to  a  photogra- 
pher. 

Proposed  No  lone  Oration. 

"Just  as  we  were  going  down  the 
stairs  of  the  white  house  the  president 
suddenly  remembered  that  he  wanted 
a  paper,  and  after  hurrying  back  to 
his  office  soon  rejoined  me  with  a 
long  envelope  in  his  hand.  When  we 
were  fairly  started  he  said  that  the 
envelope  held  an  advance  copy  of  Ed- 
ward Everett's  address  to  be  delivered 
at  Gettysburg  dedication  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  *  •  *  •  When  I  ex- 
claimed at  its  length  the  president 
laughed  and  quoted  the  line,  'Solid  men  ! 
of  Boston,  make  no  long,  orations,' 
which  he  said  he  had  met  somewhere 
In  a  speech  by  Daniel  Webster.  He 
said  that  there  was  no  danger  that  he 
should  get  upon  the  lines  of  Mr.  Ever-  j 
ett's  oration,  for  what  he  had  ready  to  j 
say  was  very  short,  or,  as  he  emphat- 
ically expressed  it,  'short,  short,  6hort.' 
"In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the 
speech  having  been  already  written,  he 
said  that  it  was  written,  'but  not  fin- 
ished.' He  had  brought  the  paper  with 
him,  he  explained,  hoping  that  a  few 
minutes  of  leisure  while  waiting  for.  the 
movements  of  the  photographer  and  his 
processes  would  give  him  a -chance  to 
look  over  the  speech.  But  we  did  not 
have  to  wait  long  between  the  sittings, 
and  the  president,  having  taken  out  the 
envelope,  and  laid  it  on  the  little  table 
at  his  elbow,  became  so  engaged  In  talk 
that  he  failed  to  open  It  while  we  were 
at  the  studio.  A  disaster  overtook  the 
negative  of  that  photograph,  and  after 
a  very  few  prints  had  been  made  from 
it,  no  more  ware  possible.  In  the  copy 
which  the  president  gave  me  tho  en- 
velope containing  Mr.  Everett's  oration 
is  seen  on  the  table  by  tho  side  of  the 
sitter." 

The  Honorable  James  Speed,  an  old 
friend  of  Lincoln's,  in  an  Interview 
printed  in  the  Louisville  Commercial  in 
November,  187D,  said  that  the  president 
told  him  that  "the  day  before  he  left 
Washington  he  found  time  to  write 
about    half   of   his   speech." 

Finished    After    Breakfast. 
On  arrival  at  Gettysburg  Mr.  Lincoln 
went  to  the  house  of  Judge  Wills. 

Mr.  Nicolay  says:  "It  was  after  the 
breakfast  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  that  tho  writer,  Mr.  Lincoln's  pri- 
vate secretary,  went  to  the  upper  room 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Wills  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  occupied,  to  report  for  duty, 
and  remained  with  the  president  while 
ho  finished  writing  tho  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress during  tho  short  leisure  he  could 
utilize  for  this  purpose  before  being 
called  to  take  his  place  In  tho  proces- 
sion, which  was  anonunccd  on  the  pro- 
gram to  move  promptly  at  10  o'clock. 
"There  Is  neither  record,  evidence, 
nor  well-founded  tradition  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln did  any  writing  or  made  any  notes. 
on  tho  journey  between  Washington 
and  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  In 
his  pocket  the  autograph  manuscript  of 
so  much  of  his  address  as  he  had  writ- 
ton  at  V-  aslilngton  tho  day  before. 
•  •  •  It  fills  ono  papo  of  tho  lotler- 
paper  at  that  time  habitually  used  in 
the  executive  mansion,  containing  the 
plainly  printed  blank  heading. 

"This    ponton    of   the    manuscript    be- 


gins    with  the  line,  'Four     score     and 
seven  years  ago'  and  ends  with,   'It  is 
rather     for     us    the    living,'    etc.      The 
whole  of  this  nrst  page — nine 
n    in    ink    in    the    i 
strong,    clear    hand,      without      bl< 
erasure,   and   the  last  lino   |a   in   I 

.    -     :  'It    is    rather    for    us    the 

living  to   stand    here,'      the   last     three 
words  being,  111  '-.  in  Ink.  From 

tho  fact  that  this  sentence  is  incomplete, 
wc  mav  Infer  that  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing it  in  Washington  tho  remainder  of 
the    sentence   was   also  written    in    Ink 
on  another  piece  of  paper.     Bat   when. 
at   Gettysburg   on   the    morning   of   the 
ceremonies,     Mr.   Lincoln     finished    his  ■ 
manuscript,  he  used  a  lead  pencil,  with 
which    he    crossed    out    the    last 
words    of    the    first    rage,    and    wrote 
above  them  in  pencil,  TVe  here  he  dedl- 
ca  '   at  which  point   he   took   up  a   new 
half    sheet    of    paper— not    white    paper 
as    before,    but    a    blulsn-gray    f 
of  largo  size  with  wide  lines,  habitually  | 
ueed  by  him   for   long  or   formal   docu- 
ments,   and    on    this    he    wrote,    all    In 
pencil,  the  remainder  of  the  word  and 
of  the  first  draft   of  the  address,   com- 
prising a  total  of  nine  lines  and  a.  half. 
"The  time  occupied  in  this  final^  writ- 
ing was  probably  about  an  hour.' 
Made  Change!   AVhile   SpeakJn*. 
The    procession   arrived    at   about    11 
o'clock    at    the   platform.      A    half-hour 
later  came  Mr.  Everett,  and  there  was 
[further   delay,    so    It    was    noon    before 
the   orator    of   the   day   arose    to   make 
his   address.      It   was   carefully     mem- 
orized,   delivered   with   every   oratorical 
effect,   and  It   held  the  assembled   mul- 
in  rapt  attention  for  two  hours. 
When  the  band  had  played  an  Inter- 
lude Mr   Lincoln  stepped  forward,  hold- 


!  lng  in  his  hand  the  two  pieces  of  paper 
!  described  in  the  foregoing.  It  is  the  lm- 
.  presslon  of  the  spectators  that  he  did 
|  not  read  from  the  written  pages;  at 
I  any  rate,  he  made  a  few  changes  in  the 
i  wording  of  his  address,  the  most  nota- 
|  ble    being     the     interpolation      of      the 

words,  "Under  God"  ("that  this  nation, 
I  under  God,   shall  have  a  new  birth   of 

freedom"). 

"Discovered"    by    Kngllsh. 

It  Is  not  the  general  opinion  that  the 
address,  at  the  time,  made  a  very  great 
Impression  upon  the  audience,  tired 
(most  of  them  were  standing)  after  Mr. 
Everett's  long  speech.  An  old  lady  who, 
as  a  voung  girl  of  15,  stood  in  front 
'  just  under  the  platform,  told  the  pres- 
ent  writer  a  few  years  ago  that  "the 
homeliest  man  I  ever  saw  got  up  and 
spoke  a  few  words  and  we  all  went 
I  home."  As  Is  well  known,  the  first  real 
i  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  Get- 
'  tysburg  address  came  from  across  the 
seas,  when  the  Edinburgh  Review 
stated  that  no  other  address,  except 
that  of  Pericles  made  in  eulogy  of  tho 
heroes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  could 
compare  with  it.  The  London  Satur- 
day Review,  the  Spectator  and  other 
English  periodicals  spoke  of  it  In  the 
highest  terms. 

Gen.  James  B.  Fry,  who  rode  In  the 
car  with  the  president  on  the  journey 
to  Gettysburg,  says  (in  Ben  Perley 
Poore's  "Reminiscences  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"):  "I  have  no  recollection  o? 
seeing  him  writing  or  even  reading  his 
speech  during  the  journey;  In  fact, 
there  was  hardly  anv  opportunity  for 
him  to  read  or  write." 

Versions    Shown    Innccnrote. 
Ban    Perley    Poore    etat>?«    that    Mr. 
Lincoln's  remarks  at  Gettysburg  "were 


written    in    tho    car    on    tha    way    from 
Washington    to    the    battlefield    upon    n 
,  isteboard  hold  on  his  knee," 
and   this    story  1    In    many 

books  on  Lincoln.  I  think  its  oripin 
can  be  traced  to  Isaac  N.  Arnold's 
"Life.'       This    is    )ils    story: 

"President  Lincoln  while  in  the  cars 
on  his  way  from  the  white  house  to 
the  battlefield  was  notified  tht.t  he 
would   be    expected    to    i  b  ime   re 

marks  also.  Asking  for  s  irno  paper,  a 
rough  sheet  of  foolscap  was  handed  to 
him,  and  retiring  to  a  seat  by  h 
with  a  pencil,  he  wrote  th 
*  •  •"  Describing  tho  delivery  Mr. 
Arnold  says,  "Tho  vast  audience  wp.s 
instantly  hushed  and  hun>,-  upon  every 
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Address 


LADIES  and  gentlemen :   I  suppose,  in  accordance  with 
the   remarks   made   by  the   first   speaker,   Ishoukl   ad- 
dress you  as  'Young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen.' 

"I  realize  that  all  persons  connected  with  schools  think  more 
or  less  of  the  subject  of  literature,  and  it  occured  to  me  this 
morning  that  I  should  make  some  remarks  touching  on  a  piece 
of  literature  that  has  called  for  great  atteneion.  I  refer  to 
the  Gettysburg  speech.  And  briefly  I  will  say  that  late  in  the 
year  1863,  perhaps  a  week  or  two  before  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
gaged at  Washington  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  a  ceme- 
tery on  the  battleground  of  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  of  that  battle.  The  people  engaged 
for  the  orator  of  the  occasion  Edward  Everett,  whose  repu- 
tation as  an  orator  at  that  time  was  very  high.  And  they  de- 
sired Mr.  Lincoln  also  to  attend  the  celebration,  not  as  an 
orator,  but  that  the  people  might  see  him  and  he  see  the  people. 
They  had  some  trouble  in  getting  the  consent  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  go  up  to  Gettysburg,  for  the  reason  that  the  war  was  then 
in  a  very  exciting  state,  and  he  could  not  well  leave  the  Capi- 
tol to  deliver  an  oration,  for  the  military  affairs  engaged  his 
whole  time.  However,  he  consented  to  go  up ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  member  of  his  cabinet  or  any  other  member  of 
his  government  went  up  with  him.  There  were  a  few  people 
in  Washington,  as  visitors,  who  went  up  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  was  one.  I  was  not  there  as  a  visitor  either,  because, 
as  a  member  of  Congress  I  was  busy  in  making  my  prepara- 
tions for  the  session  that  was  soon  to  open. 

"We  arrived  at  Gettysburg  late  in  the  evening.  There  was 
no  hotel  in  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assigned  for  the 
night  to  sleep  with  the  mayor,  or  chief  man,  of  Gettysburg. 
I  and  a  few  others  were  assigned  for  the  night  with  a  very 
wealthy  person  of  the  locality  by  the  name  of  Featherstone 
who  afterwards  figured  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  con- 
nection with  Jay  Cooke. 

"To  be  speedy.  The  next  morning  we  visited  the  battle- 
ground in  carriages  or  such  other  way  as  was  possible. 
Towards  noon  the  population  gathered  where  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery.  A  large 
open  platform,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with- 
out any  canopy,  had  been  erected  and  some  seats  placed  in 
front  to  accommodate  the  people.  Soon  all  were  seated,  those 
who  occupied  the  platform  and  those  who  were  visitors.  It 
was  not  a  large  attendance  ,  as  many  might  suppose.  The 
people  of  Gettysburg  perhaps  were  all  present,  but  Gettysburg- 
was  a  small  town,  and  the  people  of  the  country  came  for  the 
purpose,  no  doubt,  of  seeing  the  President. 

"When  all  were  seated,  without  any  preparation  in  ad- 
vance or  ceremonies  for  the  dedication,  Mr.  Everett  arose 
and,  with  a  little  stand  before  him  upon  which  was  his  speech, 
delivered  his  oration.  It  was  quite  long,  but  I  observed,  sit- 
ting by  his  side,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  his  manuscript 
or  speech  on  his  platform  whatever.  He  had  learned  it  all 
by  heart  and  went  through  it  without  any  reference  to  his 
notes. 

"When  he  took  his  seat,  which  he  did  without  any  applause, 
Mr.  Lincoln  arose  and  stepped  forward  to  occupy  the  place 
where  Mr.  Everett  had  stood.  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  prepared  his  speech  in  writing,  that  he  had  done 
so  on  his  way  up  from  Washington.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  a  statement  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Lincoln  probably  made  not 
a  word  or  a  note  in  preparation  for  that  address.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  was  entirely  ex-tempore  and  called 
forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion.  And  I  think 
if  any  of  you  scholars  will  analyze  it,  you  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  must  have  been  the  case.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  expected  to  be  the  orator  of  the  day.  He  opened  his 
speech  by  saying,  'Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  upon  this  continent'  and  so  on  through,  speaking  of 
the  war  and   of   those  that  had   fallen,  and   ending  with   the 


hope  that  this  government  'of  the  people,  by  the  people,   for 
the  people'  might  never  perish. 

"Then  he  took  his  seat  very  suddenly.  It  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  everybody  that  there  was  no  applause  of  any  kind.  I 
think  we  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  moments  and  then  broke  up, 
many  shaking  hands   with   the   President. 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  address  was  delivered  in  his  most  pleasing 
and  agreeable  tone.  PI  is  voice  was  very  pleasant  indeed.  It 
was  more  effeminate  than  bass.  Everyone  was  pleased  with 
what  he  said,  but  they  expected  very  much  more  from  him, 
and  therefore  they  were  in  that  respect  disappointed.  I  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  anticipated  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  what  he  said.  The  people  who  listened  to  him  did 
not  at  the  time  appreciate  it  as  it  has  been  regarded  since. 

"I  met  Mr.  Lincoln  frequently  during  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life,  in  fact,  I  was  in  a  true  sense  contemporaneous 
with  him.  He  was  only  about  a  dozen  years  my  senior.  He 
was  called  even  then  'Old  Abe',  and  I  could  not  have  been 
very  old.  But  I  had  very  much  to  do  with  him  during  those 
three  years,  the  most  eventful  period  of  his  life.  I  happened 
to  be  with  him  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  Early  raid, 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  capture  Washington,  possi- 
bly to  capture  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  think  I  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  Congress  there  at  that  time.  There  was  no  session 
going  on,  but  I  was  there  by  my  own  will. 

"After  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  I  had  gone  down 
to  the  front  and  visited  the  army  that  was  then  in  siege  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  At  that  time  I  found  general 
Grant,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  then,  as  some 
say,  that  had  assembled  under  any  command  since  the  time  of 
Xerxes.  I  will  state  here  that  General  Grant's  headquarters 
were  in  his  small  tent,  and  there  he  was  issuing  his  orders, 
writing  them  upon  wooden  tables,  frequently  standing  up  to 
write  his  orders  to  the  various  points  on  the  line.  I  saw  then 
the  thoroughly  democratic  character  of  the  chief  commander 
of  the  army.  Early  was  then  making  his  raid.  General  Grant 
said  there  was  no  real  danger  at  all.  He  said  it  was  simply 
a  movement  to  draw  his  attention  from  Lee.  But  it  was  really 
very  serious  and  he  did  not  anticipate  the  danger  of  the  move- 
ment. 

"When  I  returned  to  Washington  (which  I  did  by  steamer 
down  the  James  and  the  Potomac),  Early  was  already  about 
Washington  and  was  so  close  to  Washington  that  the  thun- 
der of  artillery  and  platoon  firing  was  heard  almost  any  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  that  time  apparently  alone.  I  was 
with  him  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in  the  White  House  on  that 
occasion,  and  can  state  that  he  was  always  perfectly  cool  and 
collected  and  never  in  fear  of  any  danger.  When  some  re- 
marks were  made  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  at 
the  time,  he  said  that  when  he  first  came  there  he  resolved 
he  would  not  be  dying  all  the  while,  that  he  would  not  have 
the  fear  of  death.  I  remember  one  of  his  closing  remarks 
was  that  one  man's  life  was  as  dear  to  him  as  another's,  and 
that  no  one  would  attempt  to  take  his  life  without  losing  his 
own.  He  thought  it  was  not  his  fate  to  die  that  way;  but 
>et,  in  less  than  a  year,  he  died  just  that  way. 

"I  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  only  about  four  or  live  hours  be- 
fore he  was  assassinated.  I  was  there  by  chance  again,  you 
might  say.  I  had  been  making  preparations  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia. My  steamer  was  not  ready.  I  had  engaged  my  pas- 
sage for  the  next  day,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April.  The  steam- 
er was  to  leave  the  next  day  and  I  visited  Washington,  for 
1  had  some  business  there.  Lee's  surrender  had  taken  place 
only  five  days  before  that,  and  everybody  was  in  their  best 
humor  at  that  time,  Mr.  Lincoln  of  course  included.  I  bade 
him  good  night  and  left  him,  only  to  hear  a  little  later  that 
he  had  been  assiassinated. 

"I  want  to  say  this,  that  a  good  many  remarks  have  been 
made  about  Mr.  Lincoln's  many  estimable  qualities.  He  was 
a  very  well-meaning  gentle  and  polite  man,  no  one  more  so ; 
and  no  better  man   ever  lived  than  Abraham  Lincoln." 


Watson  C.  Squire,  '59 
84  yrs.,  1  mo. 


Chakles  G.  R.  Vinal,  '61 
82  yrs.,  5  mos. 


"The  Silver-Grays" 

OF 

COMMENCEMENT 

1922 


Cornelius  Cole,  '47 
99  yrs.,  9  mos. 
'This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.' 


O  morning  land  of  college  days ! 
O  hill  of  golden  light ! 
No  other  skies  are  soft  as  thine, 
No  other  lands  so  bright. 

Frank  Mason  North  '72. 


C.  Collard  Adams,  '59 
86  yrs. 


Alfred  A.  Wright,  '63 
80  yrs. 


1862 

Wm.  North  Rice,  '65    John  M.  Caldwell    Henry   W.   Bennett   John  E.  Andrus     Cranswick  Jost   John   W.   Narraway 
76  yrs.,  7  mos.  82  yrs.,  10  mos.  87  yrs.,  2  mos.  81    yrs.,   4   mos.        83  yrs.,  10  mos.  82  yrs..,  7  mos. 
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CONGRESSMAN  COLE  SPENDS 
A  SUNDAY  AT  GETTYSBURG 

Recalls  the  History  of  the  Great  Battle  and  Lincoln's 
Speech  That  Followed  It.  The  Bok  Peace  Plan  and 
the  Teapot  Dome  Tempest.  Tax  Reduction  Bill 
Will  Be  a  Botch. 


By    CONGRESSMAN   COLE         j 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  24, 
19  24: — I  am  a  bit  tired  of  politics 
and  readers  of  these  letters  may  be 
tired  of  them,  too.  So  I  am  mind- 
ed to  begin  with  something  differ-  ' 
ent.  First  of  all,  I  feel  like  con- 
Kra.tuJa.tinK  myself  on  making 
friends.  But  that  is  not  hard  to  do 
if  you  want  to  be  friendly.  And 
why  not?  The  world  is  full  of 
people  who  have  something  in 
them  that  is  worth  while,  if  you 
will  only  find  it.  Last  year  my 
friend  Linton  H.  Stubbs  came 
from  Cedar  Rapids  and  brought 
mo  into  close  contact  with  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Charles  L.  Faust,  who 
represents  the  St.  Joe  district.  Mr. 
Slfcust  not  only  knew  Mr.  Stubbs 
■while  he  lived  in  St.  Joe,  but  he 
knew  Craig  Cook  and  Mrs.  Cook, 
one  of  the  most  charming  women 
that  ever  left  Cedar  Rapids. 

Recently  another  of  Mr.  Stubb's 
St.  Joe  friends,  Mr.  L.  C.  Hamil- 
ton, came  to  Washington  and 
through  Mr.  Faust  I  met  him.  He 
liked  Washington  and  the  friends 
he  made  here  so  well  that  he  is 
remaining  indefinitely.  He  made  a 
fortune  out  of  Blue  Valley  Cream- 
ery, with  a  branch  In  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, and  having  worked  hard  to 
make  his  money  his  doctors  told 
him  to  quit.  That's  the  usual  course 
of  big  business  men,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton has  a  car  and  a  chauffeur  and 
one  of  the  best  dispositions  in  the 
world. 

Last  Sunday  morning  he  called 
me  up  early  and  told  me  to  get 
ready  to  go  to  church  in  Hogers- 
town.  It  looked  like  rain  and  a 
blizzard  was  predicted,  but  at  9 
o'clook,  with  Mr. J  Faust  the  third 
member  of  the  party,  we  started. 
We  got  to  Hagerstown  too  late  for 
church.  The  town  interested  me 
for  I  recalled  it  as  the  home  town 
of  Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Brewer 
of  Cedar  Rapids.  It  is  a  city  of 
fine  homes  amid  beautiful  scenery 
for  it  lies  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains,  mountains  that  resem- 
ble the  hills  of  northeastern  Iowa 
more  than  they  do  the  Rockies. 

Having  looked  at  Hagerstown, 
we  set  out  for  Gettysburg,  for  Mr. 
Hamilton  remembered  the  interest 
I  had  taken  a  few  weeks  before  in 
the  Anitietam  battlefield.  We  ar- 
rived there  at  half  past  12,  and 
without  taking  time  to  eat,  we 
started  out  with  a  guide  to  look 
over  the  ground  that  was  once  up- 
on a  time  a  bloody  shamble,  but 
which  is  now  a  place  of  rural 
beauty,  dotted  with  monuments, 
markers  and  tablets. 

Gettysburg — that  is  where  the 
north  and  the  south,  the  blue  and 
the  gray  mingled  in  battle  on  tha 


first  three  days  of  July,  1863. 
There  was  fought  the  only  battle 
of  the  Civil  war  north  of  the  Mas- 
on and  Dixon  line.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  decisive  bat- 
tles of  that  war.  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Longstreet  and  Pickett  were 
all  there.  They  had  been  told  by 
Jefferson  Davis  that  the  north  was 
open  for  invasion,  and  that  Wash- 
ington itself  might  b»  captured. 
They  came  with  men  a  hundred 
thousand  strong,  foot  soldiers  and 
horse  soldiers,  and  cannon  big  and 
little. 

Tiie  Union  forces  were  not  ready 
to  meet  them.  Hooker  demurredv 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mead,  whose 
statue  is  now  being  erected  in 
Washington.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  battle  only  10,000  Union  men 
were  ready  to  fight.  Our  guide 
showed  us  where  the  lines  were 
formed  and  how  the  Confederates 
attacked  them,  driving  them  back 
through  the  village.  All  the  move- 
ments can  still  be  followed,  for  the 
ground  is  intact.  Seminary  Ridge 
and  Cemetery  Ridige  are  still  there,  i 
The  open  fields  and  the  groves  are  \ 
maintained  as  they  exioted  61  j 
years   ago. 

The  -Confederates  did  not  know 
how  weak  the  Union  forces  were. 
If  they  had  known  they  could  have 
won  the  battle  on  the  first  day.  On 
the  second  day  it  was  too  late  for 
Union  troops  had  beien  rushed  up 
from  many  directions,  until  they 
outnumbered  the  Confederate 
forces.  On  the  third  day  men 
were  slaughtered  en  masse.  I 

We  stood  on  the  crest  and  look- ; 
ed  across  the  valley  to  the  ridge 
on  which  Pickett  formed  his' 
charge.  Pickett  had  just  brought 
his  men  to  the  battlefield.  Lee 
told  Longstreet  that  he  was  going 
to  use  them  to  break  the  Union 
lines.  The  way  was  across  an  op- 
en field.  Longstreet  replied  that 
he  would  send  the  men  to  death. 
Lee  said  something  had  to  be  done 
to  end  the  war.  The  south  was: 
exhausted.  He  was  robbing  the 
cradiles  to  fill  the  graves.  Long- 
street  still   demurred. 

But  Lee  sent  Pickett  forward. 
Ton  thousand  cavalrymen,  the  very 
pick  and  flower  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. They  were  ready  to  go  any- 
where. The  order  was  issued  and 
they  dashed  forward  with  sabres 
drawn.  They  rode  through  the 
wheat  that  was  ready  for  the  har- 
vest. They  trampled  it  down  and 
filled  it  with  the  dead  and  the  dy- 
ing. Men  and  horses  were  piled 
in  heaps.  Those  who  survived  the 
slaughter  of  the  Union  gune  reach- 
ed the  crest.  They  fought  almost 
hand  to  hand.  The  markers  tell 
the  story  of  the  terrible  carnage. 
Lee  did  not  break  the  Union  line, 
but  Meade  broke  the  back  and  the 
heart  of  the   Confederacy. 


'  'C-fi '<*  battle  was  over  and  so  was 
the  war,  for  it  was  on  that  same 
day  that  Grant  received  the  sur- 
render of  Vicksburfc  far  away  on 
the  Mississippi.  But  it  took  20 
months  more  of  fighting  to  realize 
that  the  war  was  over  and  the 
Union  saved. 

One  can  still  feel  a  thrill  as  he 
looks  from  ridge  to  ridge.  .Every 
monument  and  every  marker  tells 
an  American  history.  Pennsylvania 
has  a  monument  with  the  names  of 
34,000  men  engraved  on  it,  almost 
one-third  of  all  those  who  fought 
on  that  field.  Virginia  has  a  mon- 
ument with  Lee  sitting  on  his 
horse.  There  is  a  monument  on 
the  spot  where  Lincoln  delivered 
the  Gettysburg  address. 

Lincoln  spoke  only  a  few  worri  = 
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No  one  applauded  him.  Those  who  I 
heard  him  did  not  seem  to  realize  I 
what  he  was  saying  to  them.  It  j 
seemed  so  short  and  so  inadequate. 
They  had  expected  a  great  oration,  | 
and  he  recited  a  poem  in  prose.  It  I 
is  said  that  Lincoln  himself  was  ! 
disappointed.  But  Everett,  the  or-  ! 
ator,  knew.  He  toJd  Lincoln  that  j 
he  would  gladly  exchange  the  fame 
of  his  own  40  pages  for  that  of  his  j 
40  lines.  Today  Everett's  oration  I 
is  forgotten,  but  Lincoln's  poem  is  | 

StJ\H      '-^peS.ted   from      ocean      tt> 

ocean.  It  is  the  one  supreme  clas- 
sic of  American  patriotic  literature. 
Two  hours  are  not  enough  to  do 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  A  da.y 
would  be  only  a  beginning  to  the 
student  of  American  history.  I 
shall  go  back  there  and  I  hope  it 
may  be  in  the  summertime  when 
the  fields  are  green  and  the  birds 
are  singing  in  the  trees.  But  ev- 
en out  of  a  brief  visit  in  winter 
time  I  carry  with  me  beautiful 
memories  of  the  battle  and  the 
scenery. 
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Lincoln   Wrote  Speech 
at  Home  in  Gettysburg, 
Daughter  of  Host  Says 


Woman  Here  Shows 
Documents  to  Back 
Her  Statement 
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F  ALL  the  legends  which  have 
grown  up  around  the  name  ot 
the  Great  Emancipator,  none 
offers  a  wider  range  of  versions  than 
that  surrounding  the  circumstances 
under  which  Lincoln  wrote  the 
original  drafts  of  his  immortal  Get- 
tysburg address. 

Historians  staggering  under  piles 
of  documentary  evidence,  sons  and 
daughters  of  eye-witnesses,  and  priv- 
ileged octogenarians  who  claim  to 
have  been  with  the  martyr  Presi- 
dent from  the  moment  he  left  Wash- 
ington on  the  eve  of  that  historic 
November  day  in  1863 — all  have  ex- 
pounded their  theories  for  an  eagerly 
waiting  world. 

Andrew  Carnegie  said  it  was  writ- 
ten on  the  train,  with  a  pencil  he 
lent  the  President.  Others  have  it 
that  Lincoln  wrote  the  first  drafts 
in  the  White  House  and  touched 
them  up  on  the  train.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  the  speaker  de- 
pended on  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  spoke  extemporaneously, 
and  later  committed  his  remarks,  as 
he  remembered  them,  to  paper. 

Now,  on  the  105th  anniversary  ot 
Lincoln's  birth,  comes  one  who 
should  know  best  of  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  to  say  that  the 
historians  know  very  little  indeed. 

She  is  Mrs.  Jennie  Wills  Quimby, 
daughter  of  that  same  Judge  David 
Wills  at  whose  home  in  Gettysburg 
Lincoln  was  a  guest  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding his  speech. 

The  Gettysburg  address,  she  main- 
tains, was  written  in  the  second- 
floor  guest  room  of  her  father's  home, 
facing  Central  Square,  Gettysburg, 
the  night  before  it  was  delivered. 
She  has  documentary  evidence,  too, 
to  prove  it. 

In  Mrs.  Quimby's  possession  at  445 
S.  51st  st.,  where  she  resides  with  a 
daughter,  are  yellowed  clippings  of 
accounts  written  by  her  uncle,  Wil- 
liam G.  Smyser,  of  Gettysburg,  who 
was  present  when  Lincoln,  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Seward  and  a  con- 
siderable entourage,  arrived  at  the 
Wills  home  to  be  the  guest  for  a 
night  of  the  town's  leading  citizen. 

Judge  Wills,  banker  and  railroad 
director,  had  been  instrumental  in 
having  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  ot 
a  few  months  before  set  aside  as  a 
national  monument,  and  in  bringing 


the  Nation's  great  together  to  dedi- 
cate the  monument  while  that  Na- 
tion was  still  in  the  throes  of  civil 
war. 

In  his  account,  printed  in  the  Han- 
over, Pa.,  Record  some  years  before 
his  death,  Mr.  Smyser  gives  in  detail 
the  events  which  preceded  the  writ- 
ing of  the  famed  address. 

When  the  President  arrived,  at 
Judge  Wills'  home,  Mr.  Smyser  says, 
he  was  shown  to  his  room,  only  to  re- 
turn downstairs  a  few  moments  lat- 
er, where  he  sat  chatting  until  after 
supper.  Then  he  asked  to  be  excused, 
saying  he  had  pressing  business 
which  required  his  attention,  and  re- 
tired to  his  room,  accompanied  by 
Judge  Wills.  The  Judge,  says  the 
account  in  Mrs.  Quimby's  possession, 
returned  at  the  President's  request 
to  obtain  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and 
took  it  to  Lincoln's  room. 

"It  was  there,  the  second-story 
room  facing  Central  Square,  that 
this  ever-to-be  remembered  address 
was  written  or  at  least  completed," 
according  to  Mr.  Smyser.  "Many 
sources  are  assigned  as  to  its  origin, 
but  I  am  positively  sure  that  it  was 
at  that  time  and  in  the  guest  room  of 
my  sister's  home  that  the  immortal 
address  was  at  least  completed  and 
put  in  shape  as  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing day." 

In  the  home  of  Mrs.  Quimby's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Harold  Walker,  of 
630  S.  Conestoga  St.,  is  the  bed  in 
which  Lincoln  slept  that  night.  With 
the  wash-stand,  bureau,  and  chairs 
which  furnished  the  guest  room  at 
that  time,  it  has  been  kept  in  perfect 
condition  as  a  Wills  family  heirloom. 
The  head-piece  is  handsomely  carved 
from  rosewood,  of  which  even  the 
finish  is  intact. 
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How  Lincoln  Wrote  His  Gettysburg  Speech 
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npHiiJ  mueu-niootea  question  as  to  when  and 
'■*•  where  Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  the 
wonderful  little  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  the  dedication  of  the  national  cemetery 
at  Gettysburg,  November  19,  1863,  has  re- 
ceived a  new  answer,  which  bears  all  the 
earmarks  of  being  a  final  solution  of  the 
problem.  According  to  this  new  version, 
Judge  David  "Wills  himself  is  cited  as  au- 
thority for  the  circumstances  under  which 
Lincoln  wrote  the  speech  ;  and  Judge  "Wills, 
surely,  had  the  best  opportunity  for  know- 
ing, for  he  it  was  who  at  his  home  in 
Gettysburg  entertained  Lincoln  and  the 
other  guests  at  the  time  of  the  dedication. 

Judge  Wills  had  been  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,-  to  act  as 
his  representative  during  the  dedication 
services ;  and  it  was  pursuant  to  Judge 
Wills'  invitation  that  the  President  came, 
not  to  make  a  set  speech,  but  to  act  as 
official  consecrator  of  the  cemetery. 

Edward  Newton  Haag,  a  lawyer,  whose 
office  is  in  the  Drexel  Building,  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg, 
in  1883,  and  had  occasion  frequently  to  see 
and  converse  with  Judge  Wills.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  these  conversations,  Mr. 
Ilaag  says,  Judge  Wills  told  him  about  tho 
manner  in  which  Lincoln  wrote  his  im- 
mortal speech  of  250  words,  which,  although 
it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  classics  of  oratory,  was  not  re- 
garded as  extraordinary  at  the  time  of  its 
delivery  and  elicited  from  Lincoln  himself, 
as  he  sat  down,  the  disheartened  remark  to 
his  friend,  W'ard  Hill  Lanion :  "Lamon, 
that  speech  won't  score.'' 

Speaking  of  his  conversations  with  Judge 
Wills,  Mr.  Haag  said : 

"It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  fre- 
quently to  call  at  the  mansion  of  Judge 
Wills.  When  Lincoln  and  his  party,  in 
which  were  William  H.  Seward,  Edward 
Everett,  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  other- 
distinguished  persons,  arrived  they  were  at 
once  driven  to  his  mansion,  where  a  public 
reception  was  given. 

'After  it  had  been  in  progress  a  con- 
siderable time,  Lincoln  asked  Judge  Wills  if 
he  might  withdraw  to  some  place  where  he 
could  have  some  privacy  for  a  little  while. 
'He  smiled  as  he  said  this,'  added  Judge 
Wills,  'and  said,  "I  suppose  I  will  be  ex- 
pected to  say  a  little  something  and  I  want 
to  fix  it  up."  ' 

"He  was  shown  to  the  judge's  law  office, 


where  the  gas  was  lighted  and  the  shades 
pulled  down,  so  that  the  crowd  which  filled 
the  square  should  not  see  the  President  and 
disturb  him.  The  judge  put  paper  and 
pen  and  ink  to  rights  on  the  table  for  which 
Lincoln,  thanking  him,  said.  'Now,  Judge, 
you  go  and  entertain  the  people  until  I  get 
through.  I  expect  I  shan't  be  long.  I  will 
get  along  fine  hero  until  I've  attended  to 
this.' 

"A  half  hour  or  so  afterward  the 
President  opened  the  door  and  again  joined 
the  persons  in  the  large  room.  As  he  did 
so  he  carefully  folded  three  or  four  sheets  of 
law  paper  and  put  them  into  the  inside 
pocket  of  his  Prince  Albert  coat. 

"  'One  almost  felt  sorry  for  the  President,' 
said  the  judge,  'because  of  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  he  handled  himself  and  the 
brevity  and  apparent  lack  of  importance  of 
his  message  at  such  an  important  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country.'  , 

"It  has  been  recorded  by  Hay  and  Nioolai 
and  others  that  the  President  wrote  his  ad- 
dress on  the  train  while  it  was  on  its  way 
to  Gettysburg.  If  he  made  notes  at  the  time 
— and  he  no  doubt  did — it  was  only  after 
he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Wills  that 
he  finally  wrote  out  the  address  as  it 
was  delivered. 

"The  other  day  I  read  in  a  newspaper 
that  Arthur  B.  Farquhar,  of  York,  had  re- 
cited the  Lincoln  Gettysburg  speech  at  the 
City  Club  and  that  Mr.  Farquhar  was  one 
of  those  who  sat  beside  Lincoln  at  the  dedi- 
cation exercises  in  1863.  I  wrote  to  him 
accordingly,  requesting  him  for  any  infor- 
mation he  might  have  obtained  at  the  time 
concerning  Lincoln's  manner  of  preparation 
for  the  speech,  and  also  told  him  what  I  had 
heard  from  Judge  Wills. 

"I  quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Farquhar's  letter: 

"  'Your  account  of  President  Lincoln's 
address  is  absolutely  correct.  Yes,  I  was 
with  him,  was  at  Judge  Wills'  mansion,  saw 
the  President  start  off  to  the  battlefield  to 
listen  to  Everett's  address.  The  manuscript 
was  folded  in  about  the  size  of  a  leaf  from 
a  memorandum  book,  looked  as  thougn  it 
had  been  cut  out  of  such  a  book,  but  Judge 
Wills'  testimony  is  conclusive  as  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  written  on  sheets  or  half  sheets 
of  his  law  paper.'  " 

In  refutation  of  the  generally  accepted 
belief  that  Lincoln  wrote  his  speech  on  tPo 


train  is  the  statement  of  General  Fry  con- 
tained in  a  book  published  in  1903,  entitled 
"The  True  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  William 
Eleroy  Curtis.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
that  work : 

"It  has  always  been  a  popular  impression 
that  Lincoln's  speech  was  written  on  the 
cars  en  route  to  Gettysburg  from  Washing- 
ton, on  the  morning  of  the  ceremonies;  but 
General  Fry,  of  the  army,  wno  was  detailed 
from  the  War  Department  as  his  escort  on 
that  occasion  and  was  with  him  every  mo- 
ment, says  'that  he  has  no  recollection  of 
seeing  him  writing  or  even  reading  a  manu- 
script, nor  was  there  any  opportunity  during 
the  journey  for  him  to  do  so.  Colonel.  Hay, 
his  private  secretary,  says  that  he  wrote  out 
a  brief  speech  at  the  White  House  before 
leaving  Washington,  and,  as  usual  on  sufch 
occasions,  committed  it  to  memory ;  but  the 
inspiration  of  the  scene  led  to  changes." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  of  Mount 
Airy  Theological  Seminary,  who  also  sat  on 
the  platform  near  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  the 
speech,  in  a  pamphlet  published  several  years 
ago,  lends  additional  color  to  the  version 
given  by  Mr.  Haag.  He  gives  some  other 
facts  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  what 
happened  after  Lincoln's  arrival  at  Gettys- 
burg. "By  the  time  Lincoln  reached  Judge 
Wills'  house,"  says  Dr.  Jacobs,  "a  vast 
crowd  had  gathered  outside  and  clamored 
to  see  the  President.  This  was  the  evening 
of  November  18.  '  It  had  already  grown 
dark.  Before  sitting  down  to  supper  Lincoln 
went  out  on  the  porch .  and  said  to  the 
expectant  crowd: 

"  T  thank  you  for  the  compliment.  The 
inference  is  that  you  would  hear  me  for  a 
little  while  at  least,  were  I  to.  commence  to 
make  a  speech.  I  do  not  appear  before  you 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  so  and  for  several 
substantial  reasons.  The  most  substantial 
o?  thes*  is  that  I  have  nothing  to  say 
(daughter).  In  my  position  it  is  somewhat 
important  that  I  should  not  say  foolish 
things.'  " 

A  voice  from  the  crowd,  according  to  Dr. 
Jacobs,  thereupon  shouted,  "if  you  can  help 
it."     Whereupon  Lincoln  said: 

"  'It  very  often  happens  that  the  only  way 
to  help  it  is  to  say  nothing  at  all  (laughter). 
Believing  that  is  my  present  condition  this 
evening,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  excuse  bie 
from  addressing  you  further.'  " 
.    Dr.  J&iK>b*  saya  tLuu  ic  sat  doa«  juough 


to  Lincoln  on  tlie  platform  at  the  cemetery 

the  following  afternoon  io  be  able  to  observe 
all  bis  movements  and  the  changes  of  his 
facial  expression.  As  Mr.  Everett  reached 
bis  peroration,  says  Dr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lincoln 
became  noticeably  nervous.  He  drew  from 
s  pocket  a  small  metallic  spectacle  case 
and  adjusted  a  pair  of  steel  glasses  to  a 
point 'near  the  tip  of  his  nose.  Then  reach- 
ing into  the  side  of  his  coat  he  produced 
a  somewhat  crumpled  sheet  of  foolscap, 
which  he  first  carefully  smoothed  and  then 
read  for  a  few  moments.  Toward  the  end 
of  Everett's  speech,  Lincoln  put  the  paper 
back  into  his  pocket,  but  kept  the  spectacles 
on  hia  nose. 

<  »r.  Jacobs  does  not  bear  out  the  general 
assertion  that  the  speech  was  received  with 
coldness. 

"The  general  impression."  he  says,  "was 
that  or  the  great  appropriateness  of  the  ft 
dress  and  of  delight  in  the  felicitous  manner 
in  which  these  thoughts  had  been  expressed. 
The  speech,  I  remember  well,  wras  punctu- 
ated by  the  applause  of  those  who  heard  it. 
J  have  refreshed  my  memory  by  reading  the 
iort  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  Novembei 
'20,  1863,  which  marks  applause  four  rimes 
during  the  address,  and  long  applause  fol- 
lowed by  throe  cheers  for  the  President  and 
the  governors  of  the  states  at  its  close. 
This  meets  the  often -repeated  statement  that 

address  made  little  impression  at  tl 
time.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  most  "cor- 
dially received  and  universally  commended, 
although  the  close  seemed  abrupt,  and  the 
audience,  notwithstanding  its  fatigue  from 
the  length  of  Mr.  Everett's  oration,  would 
have  been  glad  io  have  listened  for  many 
minutes  more  to  Mr.  Lincoln." 

The   following   day    Everett   sent    Lin.i 

allowing  note  : 
"Permit  me   to  express  my  great  admira- 
tion of  the  thoughts  expressed  by  you   - 
such  eloquence,   simplicity  and   appropriate- 
ness at  the  consecration  of  the  cemeter;, .      I 
should  be  skid  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that: 
J  came  us  near   to   the  central  idea   of  the 
occasion    in    two    hours    as    you    did    in    two 
minut  ■ 

To    wl:l.  1  .  1   Linco] 

piied  : 

"In  respeetiri     ;      I      yesterda; 

could  not  have  been  excused  io  make  a  short 
address,    nor  i  a  long  one.     I  am  pleased  tcr 
I  in  your  judgment  the  littls  I  did" 
i  aoi  eatirely  u  failure'' 
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The      Writing      of     the      Gettysburg 
Speech. 

Editor  of  Tike' Record: 

Numerous  explanations  have  been  made 
as  to  jnst  how  and  when  ©resident  Liu- 
coin,  wrote  his  famous  Gettysburg  speech. 
General  Henry  Clay  .Cochrane  gives  an  in- 
teresting: version.  He  says  that  Mr.  Lin-  I 
coin  made  notes  on  a  piece  of  brown  wrap- 
ping paper  while  on  the  train  going  from 
Washington  to  Gettysburg,  which  notes 
he  put  in  his  hat.  He  also  says  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  part  of  the  speech 
was  written  in  Washington.  Evidently 
General  Cochrane  is  satisfied  from  what 
he  saw  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  complete  his  celebrated  oration  while 
on"  the  train.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
that  he  states:  "I  believe  somefof  that 
speech  was  brought  forth  in  the  White 
House."'  •  , 

1  believe  I  can  throw  some  light  on  this 
important  matter,  and  I  do  so  that  the 
true  historical  facts  may  be  established 
in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  this  speech,. 
About  twenty-seven  years  ago.  when  I 
was  a  student  at  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Wills  mansion, 
located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
public  square  in  that  town.  Judge  Wills, 
St..  a  man  then  probably  TO  years  of  age. 

!  occupied  the  mansion  with  his  sou,  who 
himself  was  past  middle  life.  Both  have 
been  dead  for  some  years.  They  were 
one  of  the  old  and  distinguished  families 
of  Gettysburg,  and  members  of  the  Wills 
family  and  their  descendeiits  are  living  at 
Gettysburg  and  at  other  points.  Judge 
Wills  told  me  a  number  of  times  1he  story 

!  of  how-  Lincoln's  celebrated  oration  was 
completed,  if  not  actually  written  in  toto. 
He  said  that  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
Lincoln  and  his  party  by  train  over  the 
Hanover  ft,  Gettysburg  Railroad,  which 
was  then  the  only  railroad  to  Gettysburg. 
President  Lincoln  was  tendered  a  public 
reception  at  the  Wills  mansion.  This  was 
largely   attended   by    distinguished    states- 

,  men,  Judges  and  prominent  people  of  Get- 
tysburg, including,  of  course,  many  vis- 
itors who  had  come  there  especially  to 
see  and  hear  the  President.  It  was  a 
notable  occasion,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
kept  busy  for  more  than  an  hour  shaking 
hands   with  the  people. 

"Finally,  shortly  before  noon."  Judge 
Wills  stated,  "after  the  throng  of  people 
had  grown  somewhat  less.  President  Lin- 
coln .stepped  over  to  me  and  said:  'Judge, 
I  suppose  I  will  be  expected  to  say  a 
little  something  this  afternoon,  and  I 
haven't  got  my  speech  ready  yet.'  As  he 
said  this  he  smiled  sadly  and  laughed,  not 
boisterously,  but  with  a  chuckle,  as  though 
comparing  himself  with  a  schoolboy  about 
to  deliver  his  first  oration.  He  looked  very 
tired,    and    his    h°mely    face    was    deeply 

"furrowed  with  lines  of  care.  I  told  him." 
continued  Judge  Wills,  "that  mv  office  on 
the  first  floor;  .lust  adjoining  the  parlors 
where  the  reception  was  being  held,  would 
afford  the  desired  privacy.  I  escorted  him 
to  the  office  and  drew  down  the  blinds,  so 
that  the  curious  people  in  the  square  and 
on  the  pavement  outside  could   not  inter- 

:  rupt  him,  at  the  same  time  lighting  the 
gas.  'Now  I  will  have  to  bother  you,' 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'for  a  little  paper.  I, 
don't  expect  that  I  will  have  to  make  a  ! 
very  long  speech."  J  supplied  him  with  ! 
some  sheets  Many  note  paper.  He  thanked  : 
me.  very  x-ordia.lly  and  said:  'Now  yon  can.! 
gb'onT  jwS"Wlp  to'  "entertain  the' people,  j 
and  I  vv©itf.c!be  TreryvJong.'  I  left  him.  J 
and  it  didh't-^Bem  to  be  mure  .than  about 

half  an  hour,  although  if- may  have  been 

■nearly  an  hG.ui\'rwh'en  in.  walked  President 
Lincoln  with  what  looked,  like  four  or  five 

pages  jfi  note  paper  in  his  right  hand.     As 

he  approached  me  and   the  distinguished 
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gentlemen  about  me  he  fo'ded  the  note 
paper  lengthwise  and  placed  it  in  the  left- 
hand  inside  pocket  of  his  Prince  Albert 
coat.  He  joined  in  the  conversation,  and 
no  further  reference  was  made  to  the 
speech.  After  Edward  Everett,  had  deliv- 
ered the  oration  of  the  day.  the  President 
arose  and.  as  he  did  so.  I  saw  him  take 
from  his  pocket  the  sheets  of-  note  paper 
which  he  had  secured  in  my  office,  and  on 
which  he  had  made  what  was  either  the 
original  or  final  draft  of  his  speech.  It 
was  very  brief  and  rather  disappointing 
as  an  oratorical  effort."  As  General  Coch- 
rane says,  there  was  very  little  or.  no 
applause  when  Lincoln  concluded. 

E.  N.  HAAG. 
Philadelphia.  Feb.  11,  1905). 
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The  Gettysburg  Speech 

Judge  Wills's  Letter  Viewed  as  an 
Influence  in  Preparation 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times  : 

The  concluding  sentence  of  The  Times 
recent  editorial  "Lincolniana"  reads 
as  follows:  "But  the  fine  literary  sense 
-whereby  he  would  transfuse  into  wholly 
beautiful  and  appropriate  passages  the 
Jhpught  from  which  he  had  perhaps  ob- 
ptained  the  hint  from  a  dry  pronounce- 
ment of  the  same  idea  by  some  older 
writer,  is  a  quality  unusual  in  the  fo- 
rensic field." 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Governor 
Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  invited  the 
President  to  Gettysburg;  but  the  invi- 
tation from  there  was  written  by  Judge 
David  Wills.  The  following  is  from  the 
bronze  tablet  in  the  National  Cemetery: 

"The  several  States  having  soldiers  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  who  were 
killed  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  or 
have  since  died  at  the  various  hospitals., 
established  in  the  vicinity,  have  pro-, 
cured  grounds  on  a  prominent  part  of 
the  battlefield  for  a  cemetery,  and  are 
having  the  dead  removed  to  them  and 
properly  buried. 

"These  grounds  will  be  consecrated 
and  set  apart  to  .this  sacred  purpose 
on  Thursday,  the  19th  instant.  It  is  the 
desire  that  you,  as  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation,  set  apart  these  grounds  to 
their  sacred  purpose  by  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks. 

"It  will  be  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  the  many  widows  and  or- 
phans that  have  been  made  almost 
friendless  by  the  great  battle  here,  to 
have  you  here  personally.  It  will  kindle 
anew  in  the  breasts  of  the  comrades  of 
those  brave  dead,  now  in  the  tented 
field  or  nobly  meeting  the  foe  in  the 
front,  a  confidence  that  they  who  sleep 
in  death  on  the  battlefield  are  not  for- 
gotten by  those  in  authority;  and  they 
will  feel  that  should  their  fate  be  the 
same,  their  remains  will  not  be  uncared 
for." 

That  remarkable  letter  was  almost  a 


prophecy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
and  a  reading  of  the  two  in  sequence 
will  show  how  natural  and  appropriate 
was  Lincoln's  response.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  surmised  that  the  suggestion  in 
the  last  few  lines  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  the  President;  and  that  the 
celebrated  address  was  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  effort  to  carry  out  Judge 
Wills's  suggestions.  The  same  feelings 
permeate  both,  and  their  language  is 
strikingly  similar.  Robert  Bruce. 

New  York,  Feb.  15,  1939. 
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Cue  For  Gettysburg  Address 
Seen  In  Letter  To  Lincoln 


CHICAGO,  Nov.  20:— ffl— Ab 
raham  Lincoln  may  have  taken  a 
cue  for  his  Gettysburg  Address 
from  a   man  named  David  Wills. 

Joseph  L.  Eisendrath,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary of  the.  Civil  War  Round  Table 
of  Chicago,  says  some  of  Wills' 
ideas  were  adopted  by  Lincoln. 

He  offers  evidence  to  support 
his  views  in  a  study  completed 
just  before  the  eighty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  famous  speech  of 
November  19,  1863. 

Wills  was  head  of  a  commission 
in  charge  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Soldiers  Cemetery  on  the  Gettys- 
burg Battlefield.  He  wrote  an  in- 
vitation to  Lincoln. 

"The  President  must  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Wills  letter  as  he 
prepared  his  talk,"  Eisendrath 
says. 

He  finds  a  "striking  similarity" 
in  certain  passages. 

"Certainly,"  he  concludes,  "it 
seems  that  the  President  made  a 
very  noteworthy  attempt  to  follow 
out  Wills'  suggestions." 

Wills  asked  Lincoln  to  make 
"a  few  remarks." 

Lincoln  spoke  for  only  two 
minutes. 

"The  grounds  will  be  conse- 
crated," Wills  wrote. 

Lincoln  took  it  up  from  there 
and  said:  "But,  in  a  larger  sense, 
we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot 
hallow — this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here  have  consecrated  it,  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract." 

Wills  wrote  that  Lincoln's  pre- 
sence would  "kindle  anew  ...  a 
confidence  that  they  who  sleep  in 
death  on  the  battlefield  are  not 
forgotten." 

"The  world,"  Lincoln  said,  "can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
.  .  .  We  nere  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain." 

The  address  became  a  classic. 

But,  Eisendrath  says,  Wills  and 


his  associates  came  close  to  mis- 
sing the  historic  bus.  In  Septem- 
ber they  asked  Edward  Everett  to 
deliver  the  oration.  Lincoln's 
speaking  role  was  the  result  of  an 
afterthought. 

"Apparently  the  idea  of  asking 


Mr.  Lincoln  to  speak  did  not  occur 

to  the  committee  until  some  time 
later,"  Eisendrath  says.  "His  invi- 
tation to  be  a  speaker  was  not 
put  in  the  mails  until  November  2 
— only  17  days  before  the  event." 
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TTYSBURG, 


LINCOLN  AS  SEEN  BY  A   SCHOOLBOY. 


BY    AUSTIN    BIERBOWER. 

I  was  attending  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
when  the  news  was  circulated  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  to  go  to  Gettysburg  to 
dedicate  part  of  the  battle  field  for  a  na- 
tional cemetery.  It  was  reported  also  that 
his  cabinet  would  be  with  him.  The  civil 
war  was  raging  and  the  popular  interest 
in  everything  pertaining  to  it  was  great, 
so  that  the  whole  community  was  exercised 
over  the  coming  event  at  Gettysburg. 

Carlisle  is  about  twenty-five  miles  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  With 
a  dozen  schoolmates  I  started  to  walk  to 
Gettysburg.  We  went  merrily  through  the 
beautiful  Cumberland  valley  and  would 
have  walked  the  whole  distance  had  we 
not  been  picked  up  by  a  wagon  going  about 
five  miles  in  our  direction. 

When  we  arrived  at  Gettysburg  we  could 
get  no  lodging,  as  the  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  were  crowded  by  the  large  con- 
course of  people,  perhaps  the  greatest  ever 
assembled  in  that  town  except  when  it 
was  surrounded  by  the  contending  armies; 
so  we  slept  on  the  floor  in  the  main  build- 
ing of  Pennsylvania  college. 

On  the  evening  before  the  celebration 
we  learned  that  Lincoln  was  in  a  hotel  In 
Center  square,  so  with  others  we  crowded 
around  the  place,  hoping  to  hear  him. 
After  repeated  calls  he  came  out  and  made 
a  short  address.  Though  nearly  forty-five 
years  have  passed,  I  remember  distinctly 
what  he  said. 

He  began  by  observing  that  it  was  not 
easy  for  him  to  make  a  speech,  since  it 
would  not  do  for  a  man  in  his  position  to 
talk  nonsense-  and  sometimes  the  only  way 
to  prevent  it  was  not  to  talk  at  all. 

After  Lincoln  had  spoken  there  was  a 
call  for  Seward,  then  secretary  of  state. 
He  was  a  small,  thin  man,  with  a  deep, 
strong  voice.  I  remember  most  of  his 
speech.  He  began  by  saying  that  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  been  asked  to  speak 
in  Maryland.  Some  one  cried  out,  "This  is 
Pennsylvania,"  so  he  added,  "or  in  Penn- 
sylvania, so  near  the  line."  He  gave  as  a 
reason  that  he  had  always  been  known  as 
hostile  to  slavery.  Seward  spoke  very 
slowly,  but  he  impressed  me  with  the 
weight  of  his  utterances. 

The  next  day  I  was  early  in  front  of  the 
hotel  where  these  distinguished  men  were 
stopping.  There  was  a  dense  crowd  and 
we  waited  long  to  see  the  notables  appear 
and  start  in  the  procession  for  the  ceme- 
tery. . 

One  after  another  mounted,  for  they  rode 
on  horseback.  I  do  not  remember  any  one 
especially,  except  Lincoln,  who  came  put 
after  most  of  the  others  had  gone  forward. 
A  more  awkward  person  on  horseback  I 
never  saw.  He  looked  like  the  caricatures 
of  him  in  the  papers,  and  was  as  awkward 
in  hie  movements  as  in  his  position  on  the 
horse.  He  seemed  to  take  his  horseman- 
ship as  a  joke.  When  the  horse  started 
he  dangled  from  side  to  side  and  almost 
fell  off,  as  he  did  when  he  first  got  on.  But 
there  was  marked  humor  In  his  face  and 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  his  own  awkwardness. 
His  long,  lank  figure  was  displayed  in  all 
its  uncouthness.  But,  while  viewing  this 
spectacle,  I  felt  that  I  was  looking  at  a 
genial  man  who  had  a  kindly  feeling  for 
all— one  without  pride  or  indifference  to 
the  p-ople. 

At  the  cemetery  the  crowd,  which  was 
great,  waited  long  for  the  ceremonies  to 
begin.  I  was  at,  first  some  distance  from 
the  speakers'  stand,  but  I  moved  slowly 
-nearer  to  it  and.  that  I  might  look  above 


the  heads  of  the  others.  I  stood  on  a 
stone,  which  I  kept  rolling  under  my  feet 
as  I  moved  forward. 

The  oration  of  the  day  was  delivered  by 
Edward  Everett.  It  was  a  great  effort, 
lasting  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
was  very  scholarly.  I  W2S  struck  with  hia 
appearance — a  large  man  with  white  head 
and  face,  looking  the  typical  statesman  and 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  He  stood 
erect  and  spoke  with  a  deep,  resonant  voice. 
Though  his  discourse  was  probably  written 
out,  he  delivered  it  so  naturally  that  he 
seemed  to  be  speaking  extemporaneously. 
He  spoke  slowly  and  appeared  to  deliberate 
on  each  sentence.  The  grace  and  beauty 
of  his  delivery  and  of  the  language  Im- 
press 3d  me  more  than  did  his  thought, 
which  was  not  much  above  the  common- 
place.    He  received  close   attention. 

After  his  address  Lincoln  spoke,  deliver- 
ing the  speech  which  has  now  become  fa- 
mous throughout  the  world — his  memorable 
Gettysburg  speech.  It  was  short,  occupy- 
ing about  three  minutes,  but  it  made  a 
greater  impression  upon  the  audience  than 
the  whole  speech  of  Mr.  Everett.  Every 
sentence  was  felt  and  loudly  applauded.  I 
was  strongly  moved  by  it,  thinking  that  it 
contained  my  sentiments  as  fully  and  ex- 
actly as  if  I  had  expressed  them  myself. 
He  hit  a  great  truth  with  every  sentence 
or  expressed  deep  feeling.  I  remember  it 
all  to  this  day  and  should  do  so  if  I  had 
not  frequently  read  it  since. 

His  delivery  added  much  to  the  lmpres- 
siveness  of  the  speech.  We  all  noticed  hi3 
earnestness  and  deep  sincerity.  He  seemed 
to  carry  the  nation's  burden  in  hts  heart, 
and  the  audience  became  as  earnest  as  he. 
His  voice  was  high  and  thin,  quite  in 
contrast  with  Everett's  strong  barytone, 
but  it  had  great  carrying  power  and  could 
be  heard  to  the  limits  of  the  vast  audience. 
I  was  about  forty  feet  from  him  and  heard 
every  word  distinctly,  and  those  more  re- 
mote with  whom  I  spoke  said  they  heard  It 
all.  The  awkward,  angular  appearance 
which  he  exhibited  on  horseback  had  now 
left  him  and  his  movements  were  appro- 
priate and  natural,  if  not  graceful. 

He  spoke  from  manuscript,  having  three 
or  four  papers  on  which  he  had  evidently 
written  the  speech  in  a  large  hand,  or  on 
wide-ruled  paper,  so  that  there  were  few 
words  to  a  page.  The  facsimiles  of  h  j 
manuscript  since  published,  which  make 
it  appear  that  the  speech  was  written  on 
one  or  two  sheets,  evidently  are  not  photo- 
graphic copies. 

He  stood  as  erect  as  one  of  his  angular- 
ity could  stand  and  rarely  took  his  eyes 
from  the  paper.  He  swung  backward  and 
forward  a  little  in  speaking,  as  I  have 
since  seen  Bismarck  do,  and  he  made  no 
gestures.  He  spoke  slowly  and  was  often 
interrupted  by  applause.  To  fhis  he  paid 
no  attention,  but  when  it  subsided  he  read 
•  the  next  sentence,  and  so  continued*  to 
the  end,  when  a  great  storm  of  applause 
broke  out. 

I  did  not  think  of  this  speech  as  elo- 
quent, although  I  was  deeply  moved  by  it 
and  entered  into  the  resolution  which 
seemed  to  animate  him.  He  did  not  appear 
to  think  of  eloquence  or  beauty  or  of  any 
other  grace  of  oratory.  He  apparently 
thought  only  of  his  subject  and  of  influ- 
encing those  who  heard  him. 

While  all  felt  that  they  heard  a  great 
speech  from  Everett,  they  seemed  to  feel 
that  they  wanted  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  Lincoln. 
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TOLD  OF  LINCOLN'S 
FAMOUS  SPEECH 


W.  H.  Shoemaker,  of  Board  of 
Education,  Gives  Pupils  Im- 
portant Data. 


PATRIOTISM  IN  SCHOOLS 


In  All  Public  Institutions  Cen- 
tenary of  Martyred  President 
Was  Observed. 


With  special  music  and  patriotic  ad- 
dresses, the  anniversary  of  Lilcoln's 
ibirth  was  more  widely  observed  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  yesterday 
than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Brumbaugh  had 
prepared  a  special  program,  which  was 
observed  in  the  various  primary  and 
elementary  schools,  including  the  sing- 
ing of  "The  American  Hymn,"  by  Kel- 
lar;  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic," Howe:  Whittier's  "Centennial 
Hymn,"  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
and  "America,"  together  with  the  read- 
ing of  a'  sketch  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Lincoln  by  C.  Henry  Kain,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  key- 
note of  all  the  exercises  was  the  breadth 
of  charity  displayed  by  Lincoln,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  last  inaugural  address, 
"with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all." 

Dr.    Brumbaugh    was    the     principal 
speaker  in  an  elaborate  program  which 
had    been   prepared    for     the    Southern 
Manual  Training  School,  at  Broad  and 
Jackson    streets.      William     H.     Shoe- 
maker, chairman  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation     Committee      on      Boys'      High 
Schools,  •  presided,    and    in    his   opening 
remarks  read   a.  unique  and  important 
i  historical   document   in  the   shape  of  a 
I  letter  from   ex-Judge   David   Wills,   of 
J  Gettysburg,    at    whose    home     Lincoln 
was  a  guest  on  November  18,  18G3,  the 
'evening  before  he  delivered  his  Gettys- 
burg address. 

In  this  letter,  which  settles  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
'famous  address,  Judge  Wills  referred  to 
n  letter  written  by  Ben  Perley  Poore 
and  published  in  a  newspaper,  in  which 
letter  Mr.  Poore  declared  that  the  ad- 
dress was  written  on  a  piece  of  paste- 
board while  en  route  to  Gettysburg. 
Continuing,   Judge   Wills'    letter   reads: 

HOW  FAMOUS  SPEECH  WAS  WRITTEN. 
This  not  not  correct.  I  know  all  about 
it.  The  speech  was  not  begun  to  lie 
written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  until  after  9  o'clock 
I  in  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Gettys- 
■  burg.  I  had  charge  of  the  arrangements 
«>f  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery,  being 
[president  of  the  association,  and  it^\yas 
jun_  my  official  invitation  that  the  ".president 
came -to  Gettysburg.  ■  Between  9  and  10 
o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  No- 
I  vember.  1863,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  for  me 
to.  come  to  his  room,  he  being  my  guest. 

I  went  and  found  him  writing,  and  he 
said  he  had  .just  sat  down  to  put  upon 
paper  a  few  thoughts  for  the  next  day's 
«>xercises,  and  wanted  to  know  of  me 
what  part,  he  was  to  take  in  it.  and  what 
was  expected  of  him.  We  talked  over  it 
i«  11  very  fully.  About  11  o'clock  he  sent 
for  me  again,  and  when  I  went  into  his 
room  he  had  the  same  paper  in  hi*  hand 
mid  asked  me  whether  he  could  see  Mr. 
Seward:  I  told  him  Mr.  Seward  was  stay- 
ing with  ray  neighbor  next  door  and  I 
would  go  and  bring  him  over.  He  said: 
"No,  I'll  go  and  see  him."  I  went  with 
him.  and  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  the  paper 
on  which  he  had  written  his  speech  with 
bim,  and  we  found  Mr.  Seward,  and  I 
left  him  with  him.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  Mr.  Lincoln  returned.  The  next  day 
'I  sat  by  liim  when  he  delivered  his  im- 
mortal address,  and  he  read  it  from  the 
same  paper  on  which  I  had  seen  him 
write  it  the  night  before.  He  afterwards 
made  a  copy  of  it,  of  which  I  have  a  fac- 
simile. 


Mr.  Shoemaker  complimented  the 
principal  of  the  school,  Dr.  Lemuel 
Whittaker,  on  the  decorum  of  the  700 
boys,  and  said  that  its  crowded  condi- 
tion emphasized  the  school's  pressing 
need  of  an  annex. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  then  delivered  a 
forceful  talk  on  the  character  of  Lin- 
coln, which  was  listened  to  with  clos- 
est attention  by  the  pupils.  He  dwelt 
upon  Lincoln's  visits  to  Philadelphia 
and  upon  his  patience  and  charity  shown 
at  all  stages  of  the  protracted  strug- 
gle'. Mr.  Shoemaker,  as  chairman,  then 
presented  to  the  school  a  bronze  tablet. 
upon  which  was  inscribed  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address,  and  it  was  received 
with  an  appropriate  speech,  by  Willis 
iSkillraan.  of  the  senior  class.  Professor 
W.  R.  Clifford  also  spoke,  and  the  Get- 
tysburg address  was  roo'tyd  by  An- 
thony Giodano.  Music  v.  at;  furnished 
by  the  school  orchestra, 
i  Major  William  H.  Lambert  and  Dr. 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson  addressed  the 
boys  at  th?  Central  High  School. 
Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds  and  Wil- 
liam Hansen  spoke  at  the  Central  Man- 
ual Training  School.  The  address  upon 
Lincoln  at  the  Girls'  Commercial  High 
School  was  delivered  by  the  principal, 
Miss  E.  Graham.  A  special  program  had 
been  provided  at  the  Lincoln  School, 
Twentieth  street  and  Fairmount  Ave- 
nue, the  speakers  being  Major  Lam- 
bert, Rev.  Charles  C.  Pierce,  Albert  G. 
McKinley  and  Warwick  G.   Price. 

PATRIOTIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLGIRLS. 

The  celebration  by  students  of  the 
Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  J.  Monroe 
Willard,  the  principal.  There  were  read- 
ings by  Miss  Helen  Baldwin,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  school,  Whitman's  "Cap- 
tain, My  Captain;"  by  Miss  Edith  Mac- 
Mullen,  "Oh!  Why  Should  the  Spirit 
of  Mortal  be  Proud?"  and  by  Miss  Jos- 
ephine Knapp.  "The  Hand  of  Lin- 
coln." Whittier's  "Centennial  Hymn," 
"God  of  Our  Fathers,  Whose  Almighty 
Hahd,"  and  Kipling's  "Recessional" 
were,  sung  by  the  school.  The  eighth 
year  of  the  School  of  Observation  and 
Practice  recited  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address.  The  speakers  were  Henry  R. 
Edmunds,  presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Education,  and  Simon  Gratz, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Normal 
School  and  Qualification  of  Teachers. 

Mr.  Edmunds  gave  his  impressions  of 
Lincoln  as  he  had  seen  him  on  three 
occasions,  including  an  unexpected 
meeting  on  the  steps  of  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Gratz  drew  a  parallel  be- 
etween  the  lives  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  mentioning  the  peculiarities  of 
the  burdens  each  bore  and  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  two  men.  Refer- 
ring to  the  famous  words  •  of  "Light- 
Horse  Harry  Lee"— "First  in  war,  first 
in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen"— he  said  that  if  the 
masses  of  the  people  to-day  were  to  be 
asked  who  was  the  first  in  the  hearts 
of  the  nation  the  answer  would  un- 
doubtedly be  Lincoln.  He  believed  that 
if  in  the  future  of  the  country  another 
should  rise  to  take  that  place  it  would 
be  little  short  of  a  miracle;  that  Lin- 
coln's place  for  all  time  is  secure. 

General  Henry  Clay  Cochrane,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  group  of  men  who 
sat  upon  the  platform  at  Gettysburg 
when  Lincoln  made  his  famous  address, 
V'as  the  orator  at  the  exercises  of  the 
Northeast  Manual  Training  School.  He 
$old  the  students  who  thronged  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  scenes  on  the  memorable 
fecasion.  The  speaker  was  introduced 
*>y  Dr.  G-  F.  Stadling.  of  the  faculty. 
A  feature  of  the  exercises  was  the 
presentation  of  a  memorial  chair  by  the 
School  to  the  principal.  Dr.  Andrew  J. 
Morrison.  It  is  a  splendidly  carved 
piece  of  oak,  which  was  purchased  by 
the  school  community,  and  the  gift  was 
-ft  surprise  for  the  principal  on  his  65th 
birthday  anniversary,  which  occurs  to- 
morrow. 

Harry  L.  Buck,  president  of  the 
.seuior    class,    delivered    Lincoln's    Get- 
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tysburg  address.  Lincoln's  second  in- 
augural address  was  given  by  William 
A.  Schauta. 

At  the  Tome  School  John  Bnrett,  di- 
rector of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  was  the  orator, 
and  he  spoke  entertainingly  on  Lin- 
coln's varied  career.  The  pupils  of  the 
James  G.  Blaine  School  were  address- 
ed by  William  H.  Vamiek  and  Augus- 
tus F.  Daix.  Jr.  The  Alumni  Associa- 
tion presented  to  the  school  a  bronze 
tablet  bearing  the  Gettysburg  ad 
dress. 

During  the  various  school  exercises 
Grand  Army  veterans  in  uniform  sat 
as  guests  upon  the  platform  and  fre- 
quently led  the  singing  of  the  old  war 
songs.  Among  the  other  schools  at 
which  special  programs  were  observed 
were  the  Frances  E.  Willard  School, 
the  Rudolph  S.  Walton  School  and  the 
Northwest  Public  School,  where  the 
speakers  were  Colonel  William  Bender 
Wilson  and  Professor  Wilkie  Collins,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Patriotic  exercises  were  held  at  the 
Charles  S.  Close  School,  Seventh  a'nd 
Dickinson  streets,  the  pupils  being  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  R.  P.  D.  Bennett,  of 
Summit  Presbyterian  Church,  German- 
town.  Out  of  the  1290  boys  in  this 
school  1150  are  of  Hebrew  birth. 


LESSONS  FROM  HIS  TRIALS 


COGGER 


Senator    Lodge    Tells    of    Difficulties 
Attending    High    Office. 

Boston,  Feb.  12. — Reviewing  the 
early  vicissitudes  of  Lincoln,  Senator 
Lodge,  in  an  address  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  to-day,  spoke  at 
length  upon  the  criticism  and  abuse 
that  were  hurled  at  him  during  the  try- 
ing days  of  the  civil  war. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  "merely  to  detach 
Lincoln  from  the  myth,  which  has  pos- 
session of  us  all,  that  his  wisdom,  his 
purity  and  his  greatness  were  as  obvi- 
ous and  acknowledged,  or  ought  to  have 
been  as  obvious  and  acknowledged  in 
his  lifetime  as  they  are  to-day.  Lin- 
coln," he  declared,  "wishing  to  save  the 
Union  regardless  of  the  result  of  such 
action  on  slavery,  was  bitterly  criticised 
by  the  anti-slavery  men  while  he  was 
abused  by  the  opposition  as  a  radical 
and  'Black  Republican.'  "  Referring  to 
these  experiences,  Senator  Lodge  said: 

"They  teach  us  that  a  great  executive 
officer,  dealing  with  the  most  momen- 
tous problems,  cannot  do  everything  at 
once — that  he  must  subordinate  the  les- 
ser to  the  greater  if  he  would  not  fail 
entirely.  ...  Is  it  not  well  for  us, 
before  passing  hasty  judgment  and  in- 
dulging in  quick  condemnation,  to  re- 
flect that  the  men  charged  with  great 
public  duties  may  have  a  knowledge  of 
conditions  and  possess  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  are  not  known  to  the 
word  or  even  to  those  who  criticise?" 

Speaking  of  the  growth  in  power  of 
the  central  government  which,  he  said, 
was  inevitable  because  it  went  hand  iu 
hand  with  the  growth  of  the  country, 
Senator   Lodge   went   on: 

Nothing  can  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
national  power  to  an  unwholesome  degree 
so  much  as  the  failure  of  the  States  from 
local   or   selfish   motives,    to   do   their   part 
iu   the   promotion   of   measures   which   the 
good  of  the  whole  people,   without  respect 
to    State    lines,    demands.      The   people   of 
the    United    States    will    not    long    suffer 
their    foreign    relations    to      be    imperiled.  ! 
or  permit  the  peace  of  the  country   to  be  ' 
put.    in    jeopardy    because    some   one    State  | 
does    not   choose   to  'submit    to   the   action ! 
of    the    General    Government   in    a    matter 
with  which  the  General  Government  alone 
can    deal.  i 


BELONGED   TO    THE    NATION 

Dr.    Thompson    Talks    of    Lincoln    to  j 

Peirce    School    Students. 

"Lincoln  belonged  to  no  party."  said 
Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  before  the 
Peirce  School  at  the  New  Century 
Drawing  Room  yesterday:  "he  belonged 
to  the  entire  nation.  Mere  partisanship 
counted  for  nothing  with  him,  and  his 
sympathies  were  never  limited  to  any 
section.  Among  the  elements  of  his 
character  which  carried  him  through 
the   four  critical   years   of   war    was   his 
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deep  religious  conviction,  and  this  liote 
of  trust  in  God  rang  through  nil  his  ut- 
terances. His  sagacity  was  also  ■■won- 
derful, and  lie  had  the  patience  to  wait 

until  the  rigid  moment  to  take  each 
important    step. 

"He  was  not  content  with  the  vic- 
tories on  the  battlefield,  he  wanted  to 
win  over  the  hearts  of  his  enemies. 
For  that  reason  the  South  is  proud 
to-day  to  claim  him  as  a  native  of  her 
soil.  There  were  times  when  he  was 
insulted  by  his  own  generals  and  op- 
posed by  his  subordinates,  but  he  al- 
ways commanded  the  trust  and  love 
of  the  common  people.  I  have  never 
witnessed  such  scenes  as  took  place 
m  the  streets  of  I'liiladeiphia  when  his 
cleath  was  announced,  and  strong  men 
broke  into  weeping  that  could  not  be 
restrained.  In  his  breadth  of  sympa- 
thies and  range  of  character  he  was-, 
undoubtedly,    our    first    Amerk-au." 
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Where  Lincoln  Wrote 
Gettysburg  Address 

PHILADELPHIA,  Feb.  12  UPi, 
— Mrs.  Jennie  Wills  Quimby  pro- 
duced evidence  on  the  eve  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  anniver- 
sary to  refute  oft-told  accounts 
of  where  the  President  wrote  his 
famous  Gettysburg  Address. 

Some  have  contended  Lincoln 
wrote  it  on  a  train,  others  said  it 
was  extemporaneous,  springing 
into  the  President's  mind  as  he 
surveyed  his  audience  on  the 
wind-swept  battlefield  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

He  wrote  the  speech,  Mrs. 
Quimby  said,  in  the  guest  room 
of  her  father's  home  at  Gettys- 
burg the  night  before  he  deliv- 
ered it. 

She  showed  yellowed  clippings 
of  a  newspaper  account  written 
by  her  uncle,  William  G.  Smyser. 
The  article  said  Smyser  was  pres- 
ent during  Lincoln's  visit  and 
that  Judge  David  Wills,  Mrs. 
Quimby's  father,  carried  paper, 
pen  and  ink  to  the  President. 
Smyser  took  into  account  that  he 
may  have  started  working  on  the 
address  elsewhere. 
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November  33,    1938 « 

Mr-   Lester  0.   Scnriver, 

301  Souta  Jefxerson  ave., 
Peoria* 

Dear  ;*tr.    Schriver: 

Thank  you  for   copy  of  your  very  nicebrocnere 
containing  facsimile  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  with 
its  i;: ...ndsoii*  portrait  cover,    also   facsimile  of   thS  President  's 
letter  to  Sirs.   B&xby,   and  extracts   from  hie  reply  to  a  committee 

from  the   '.'forking  .ten's  Association  of  ioew  York.      It  was  good  of 
you  to  remt..uuer  me. 

Tiias  reminds  me  of  a  myth  taat  X  nave  heard  stated  in  Peoria 
more   than  once.   Eugene   F»   baldwin,    editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Peoria  Star,   probably  believed  tne   story  and  he  gave   it  wide 
publicity  "both  in  his  addresses  and   in  his  column,    "The  philosopher." 
Wnen  employed  by   tne   Star  as  a  reporter  I   talked  with  fir.   Baldisdn 
numerous  times  on  the   subject  of  Lincoln.   This  was  the   story  that 
nobody  in  tne  United  States  was  aware  of  the  excellence  of    *r» 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and  that   it  remained  for  a  professor 
in  Sd inbuygh,    Scotland,    to  discover/  the  depth  of  the  address 
and  the  purity  of  the  jtiiglisho  f 

As  I  recall,   Mr.   Baldwin *s  authority  was  Clark  £.   C&rr  of 
Galeeburg,    who  had  been  ambassador   to  Denmark.      A  Scotchman, 
employed  by    the   Star,    and  afterward   librarian  of  the  Peoria  public 
library,   liked  to  relate  the  story   to  the  glory  of  Edinburgh. 

But  there  was  at  least  one   American  who  wasA&ware   of  the 
ojaalitY  in  tula  "perfect  gea.H  }%  was  the  editor  of  the   Springfield 
(Mass.)   Republican.   The  Peoria  transcript  on  December  9,    1863{p<ige 
1,    column  3)   reprinted  tne  commend  of  the   Springfield  Republican 
wnich  read: 

"Surpassingly  fine  as  .  r .   . verett's  oration  was  in  the 
Getty sourg  consecration,    the  me tor ical  honors  of  the   occasion  were 
won  by  President   Lincoln.   His  little  speech  it  a  perfect  gem;   deep   in 
feeling,    compact  in  thou&nt  a  .ad  expression,    and  tasteful  and  elegant 
in  every  word  ana  comma.   Taen  it  has  the  merit  of  unexpecteduess^in 
its  verbal  expression  and  beauty    we  had  grown  60  ao customed  to  homely 
and  imperfect  phrases  in  his  productions  that  we  had  come   to  think  it 
was   tne   law  of  nie  utterances     But  this  shows  that  he   can  talk  hand- 
somely as  well  as  act   sensibly.   Turn  back  and    ,ead  it  over— it  will 
repay   study  as  a  model   speeoh.    strong  feelings  and  a   large  brain  rere 
its  parente-a  little  painstaking  its  acooucheur « " 

btrangely,    oefore  the  death  of  Mr*   Lincoln,    Gene  Baldwin  was 
employed  as  "local"  editor  of  the  Transcript  in  which  bloomed  unseen 
by  him  tne   Republican's  tribute   to   the  purity  of  the  gem  produced 
oy  Mr*    Lincoln* 

Cordially  youre, 
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Dr.  Overton  H.  Mennet,  Los  Angeles,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.< 
pays  tribute  to  Lincoln  in  the  room  where  the  President  rested  before  he  de1J,rered 
the  Gettysburg  Address. 


Public  Schools 

Closed  Today 


Philadelphia  public  school 
pupils  consider  themselve:; 
luckier  than  those  in  parochial 
schools  and  those  who  attend 
the  schools  in  the  suburbs. 

For  today,  in  observance  of 
Lincoln's  birthday,  they  will 
have  a  holiday,  while  the  pupils 
in  the  other  schools  must  at- 
tend classes. 

However,  the  parochial 
schools  will  close  to  observe 
Washington's    Birthday. 

Suburban  school  children 
will  attend  classes  on  both 
February  holidays. 
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Lincoln 

Write 

Speech 

Here? 

The:  home  of  Judge  David  Wills,  first  citizen  of  Gettysburg,  where 
Lincoln  was  a  guest  the  night  before  he  made  his  famed  address 
on  Nov.  19,  1863,  is  shown  in  inset  below.  According  to  Wills' 
daughter,  the  President  spent  that  evening  working  on  his  speech  in 
the  guest  room,  a  few  feet  from  the  big  rosewood  bed  shown  at 
top,  where   he   slept. 
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